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EMILE VERHAEREN* 
HERE has just appeared, under the joint auspices of 
Dr. Charles Sarolea and of the French publishing 
house of G. Cres, well known for its excellent series 
“Maitres du Livre,” a collection entitled Heroic Belgium, 
which celebrates the glory of the Belgian people. In this book 
are recorded the sad events with which the world is only too 
familiar, but there are only slight allusions to the place that 
this wonderful little people held before the war in that 
assemblage of forces which is called French literature. 
About 1885, at the time of the first productions of that 
symbolist school which was to exercise so general an influence 
upon modern French literature, there were, no doubt, Belgian 
writers ; but there was no Belgian literature. It was during 
the years next succeeding that it defined and then asserted 
itself, organised around several names that have slowly 
conquered the whole world. Maeterlinck was the first name 
which crossed the frontiers; the second was Verhaeren. 
Both were naturally poets—for there is no true writer who 
has not begun by being a poet and who does not remain a 
poet in his way of feeling life; but whilst Maeterlinck gave 
his thought that dramatic form which was to regenerate the 
theatre, and enfolded it in those philosophical essays in which 
so many minds can find a consolation that they do not derive 
from pure art, Emile Verhaeren, in directer communion with 
life, sought in his poetic gifts alone the outlet for his tumul- 
tuous faculties. 

Verhaeren, in fact, a very gentle and timid man, sprung 
from a peaceful race of merchants and craftsmen, is par 
excellence the stormy and grandiloquent poet. For fulness 
of metaphor, for writhing splendour of language, he is the 
only poet of to-day whom one can without absurdity com- 
pare to Victor Hugo, whose humanitarian aSpirations and 
spiritual philosophy he also shares. That, of course, is 
merely a superficial comparison, designed to show the kinship 
of talents beneath the diversity of temperaments. It is 
meant, above all, to signify that Verhaeren is somebody. 
Born in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, brought up amid 
surroundings at once bourgeois and mystic, the young man 
in the course of the life that, as student and young lawyer, 
he spent at Louvain and Brussels showed tastes decidedly 
more literary than juridical, and the day soon came when, 
breaking with the legal world, he published his first book 
of verse, Les Flamandes. His temperament asserted itself 
from the start. This was really, and not merely nominally, 

* Another, a more precise and ample, survey of Verhaeren’s work 


will be found in Stefan Zweig’s book, of which an English translation 
has just appeared (Constable, 6s. net). I have preferred to confine 


myself here to my personal impressions, strengthened as they are by 
the unhappy events we are now witnessing. —R. pe G. 





the poetry of a Fleming who loved every inch of his native 
soil from the scents of the country to the head-dresses of the 
women ; a Fleming in spirit and in vision, but not in speech, 
for in his family they did not even know Flemish, and it was 
only at school that he picked up a little. One may take the 
opportunity here of saying that certain faults that have 
been traced in his style owe nothing to an original Flemish 
culture. I have it from his own lips. They were voluntary, 
they were bound up with a too personal zsthetic, the extreme 
liberty of which he is not far from regretting ; they were not 
imposed upon him by his environment. I repeat his words, 
but I am not unaware that a certain amount of illusion may 
lie behind them. The will is, perhaps, merely the con- 
science of a very strong tendency. A man who is born and 
brought up in Flanders in continual contact with the people 
of the country cannot either speak or write French like an 
inhabitant of St. Cloud. I mention St. Cloud because 
it is there that for a long time Verhaeren has spent a part of 
the year. He allows for this himself, no doubt; but he 
clings to his theory of voluntary incorrectness. After all, 
since that is worth more than banal academic correctness, 
there is no need to labour it ; let us take Verhaeren as he is, 
with his ingenuous shortcomings and his strokes of genius. 

It is not surprising that the early work of this great 
idealist should have been marked by realism often slightly 
vulgar and rather naif. Victor Hugo followed, to begin 
with, the classical mode. A man is always the pupil of his 
first readings and his first impressions. Verhaeren at first 
could not but be a poet of the Flemish soil ; and even as his 
ideas enlarged and became more comprehensively human, 
more “ European ” (to use Nietzsche’s formula), they never 
entirely shook off the native earth. “* Whatever he may have 
written since then,” says the Belgian critic, Albert Mockel, 
*‘ there has still clung to him a rude aroma of that land which 
his earliest walks had traversed, and his most recent books 
illuminate anew the vision of Les Flamandes, but now trans- 
formed, magnified, immense. . = 

In a rather short and summary study of Verhaeren like 
the present, one can barely mention his second book, Les 
Moines, although that is one of his most harmonious works, 
and one that is closely bound up with the poet’s memories 
of childhood. Not far from his home at Bornhem there was 
a Trappist convent that he used often to visit with his father ; 
and certain memories which later defined themselves to 
the point of obsession coincided, doubtless, with a crisis of 
youthful mysticism. These “ monks,” moreover, are above 
all Flemish monks. In putting them into his work he 
remained strictly consistent. But now it seems that he no 
longer likes that book much. NordolI. There is too much 
declamation in it. If Les Moines expressed, as has been 
said, a return to the religious ideal on the part of a restless 
young man in search of consolation, it seems that the con- 
solation cannot have been very abundant or very efficacious, 
for there followed a trilogy of despair in which at times even 
the poet’s reason seems to be darkened. This period began 
in 1887, and the terrible crisis was not over until 1891. After 
Les Soirs, Les Débdcles, and Les Flambeaux Noirs, there 
appeared at last a book with the strange title Les Apparus 
dans mes Chemins, in which a certain amount of calm re- 
appears. The trilogy is truly sinister. It overpowers one 
by its feeling of the moral wretchedness, the degradation, 
and the uselessness of man 


Et la crainte saisit d'un immortel hiver. 


It is a kind of end of the world, of everything; souls, like 
bodies, are trampled upon beneath the gaze “ d’un grand 
Dieu glacial et splendide.”” Such a despair dominates this 
vision of universal horror, continually changing in form, but 
always the same in essence, that the poet feels his reason 
tottering, swooning, falling. 
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With Les Apparus we emerge, step by step, from chaos, 
from doubt, from despair : 


Un clair arc-en-ciel d’or & Orient grandit. 
We rediscover humanity, and, behind humanity, Nature : 


L’herbe est heureuse et la haie azurée. . . . 
L’ombre méme n’est qu’un essor 
Vers les clartés qui se transposent 
ct les rayons calmés reposent 
Sur les bouches des lilas d’or. 
It is still a little incomprehensible ; but is poetry made to be 
understood ? There is a certain pleasure to be found in 
wandering amid these luminous things. But Verhaeren 
does not keep us there long ; for next comes Les Campagnes 
Hallucinés. The phrase must be explained. It is not the 
countrysides that are hallucinated, but the poet who goes 
back to see them again, as in the days of Les Flamandes, and 
finds only the phantom of what was. The doors of the 
empty houses are open, the fields have returned to waste, 
the roads are hidden by stray vegetation, and in a forsaken 
corner of earth stands a spade, planted bolt upright, a symbol 
of forgotten toil that recalls the industry and the prosperity 
of days gone over. The men have left the countrysides. 
They have all gone to the towns—those towns that in a 
subsequent book he calls “ Les Villes Tentaculaires ”—the 
towns that attract the labourers in the fields with their 
lures of pleasure and money and drink. We have here the 
great problem of rural depopulation dealt with by a poct. 
But it is not a treatise: it is a vision. The poet does not 
think of what is now, but of what will be in the future if the 
process continues. And was there not something prophetic 
in that vision of horror and solitude ? Twenty years, only 
twenty years, after these poems were written, and Belgium 
is ravaged and depopulated, quite literally ; the fields are 
abandoned, the inhabitants have fled, not towards the 
industrial towns, which no longer exist, but to foreign 
countries hospitable to the afflicted. Consider the title of 
another of his works: Villages Illusoires. Does not that 
foreshadow the present condition of this country whose 
villages are ruins, and burnt ruins, cinders, and smoking 
débris? How will the plains of Belgium avoid being 
** hallucinées ’’ after all they have seen and suffered, this 
tempest of madness and carnage? 1 dare not pursue an 
analysis that has no longer the strength to be literary, and 
that stumbles at every step into the present and the horrors 
of the present. Let us read : 
La ruine s’installe . . . et souffle aux quatre coins 
D°ou s’acharnent les vents sur la plaine finie, 
Tandis que la cité lui soutire de loin 
Ce qui lui reste encore d’ardeur dans l’agonie. . . . 


Renaitront-ils, ces champs un jour exorcisés. . . .? 
And this, the picture of the exodus : 


Le lent défilé des trains funébres 

Commence, avec ses bruits de gonds, 

it Pentrechoquement brutal de ses wagonds, 
Disparaissant, tels des cerceuils, vers les ténébres. 


But cnough of these ugly imaginings, which we make 
uglier still by mingling them inevitably with the realities of 
the present. I should like to show—and the portrait would 
be best completed by pleasanter touches—another Ver- 
haeren, the Verhaeren of grace and gentleness, grace always 
a little rough, and gentleness with which a certain grandeur 
is always blent. 

It was when he had entered the second stage of his mortal 
journey that Verhaeren first learnt the full value of tender- 
ness, and set himself to express it in an ever more simple 
and direct way. It is a familiar phenomenon. The young 
man is in love with ideas, with logic and ideal conceptions ; 


human, purely human things, even if they touch him, 
awake no deep reverberations in him. In his fervour he 
pursues only that which is difficult and which demands an 
intellectual effort ; he often despises the expression of feeling 
as a vulgar thing, and even, as he conceives, a thing too much 
within everybody’s reach. It is only as he approaches 
maturity and gets deeper into life that he realises that 
feeling is the only thing that can conquer that strange void 
that, little by little, grows in a man, and that no meditation 
and no intellectual reverie can fill. There comes a time when 
he discovers pity, kindness, tenderness, love—that is to say, 
egoism, in short, for who does one pity if not oneself, and what 
does one first love but one’s own life, ever more frail as it 
draws towards its close? The early Verhaeren seemed 
completely destitute of these elementary feelings that one 
calls sympathy because they are kneaded in sympathy. 
Then one could only commune with him on intellectual 
ground ; but now a change has come over him, and his 
intellect has suddenly merged into emotion. He no longer 
endeavours to understand life so much as to feel it. He 
reasons less. He is moved more. Things enter into him 
through his senses, and no longer by way of his intellect 
alone. Consider the little poem called Le Matin in the 
volume Le Multiple Splendeur. It is one series of sensations. 
He still reasons, but it is through his sensations that he 
attains sublimity and serenity, much in the manner of Walt 
Whitman, but with a more luminous vision of things. And 
note this confession : 


Il me semble jusqu’a ce jour n’avoir vécu 
Que pour mourir et non pour vivre ; 
Oh! quels tombeaux creusent les livres 
Et que de fronts armés y descendent vaincus ? 


Here we have a Verhaeren who has discovered life, and 
who, like all poets, repents of having been at first too 
intellectual, too bookish, and of having found it out too 
late. I do not mean to imply that Verhaeren has changed 
his soul. No; take him at whatever period you may, he is 
always the same man. It is the same flower, but at first it is 
closed and a little prickly, and later it is open and blooming 
and diffusing the richest of scents. His last collections, Le 
Multiple Splendeur and Les Visages de la Vie, arc full of the 
most beautiful poems, poems which are like the sobs in which 
the over-constricted organism swells and overflows, sobs of 
weeping and of laughter, but, above all, sobs of life, full of 
wonder and of the joy of having at last found oneself. I did 
not know Verhaeren when he was young, but I know that 
his friends had a great admiration for him. They saw in 
him not merely an actual strength, but a greater potential 
strength, and they predicted the illustrious fate that he has 
fulfilled. He was already winning an established fame ; the 
misfortunes of his country have accelerated its consumma- 
tion. The whole world knows now that his small country, 
bruised and torn by brutal force, has produced great minds, 
a Macterlinck and a Verhacren. It knows, also, or it will 
know before long—for it has not yet been informed with 
sufficient insistenee—that behind these great banners there 
are ranged, asin some rich Flemish procession, the streamers 
and pennons of a Van Lerberghe, a Gregoire Leroy, an 
Elskamp, a Mockel and an Eekhoud, a Henry de Groux and 
a Constantin Meunier, all, Walloons and Flemings, poets 
and story-tellers, artists and dreamers, witnessing to the 
magnificent fecundity of their native Belgium. There are 
twenty others—yes, I could name twenty others—who have 
drawn the sap of their spirits from this rich little country. 
Belgium was certainly the finest small kingdom in Europe, 
and the one of which civilisation had most right to be proud. 
And what was still less well known was that there dwelt in her 
breast a latent heroism which has now illumined the world. 

I will introduce no more politics into this purely literary 
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article. I will merely add that Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, and 
the others I have named, or could name, must be considered 
by their countrymen as the founders of the literary person- 
ality of Belgium. These men, very various in tone and 
inspiration, have written in French ; but they have remained 
fundamentally attached to the country of their birth. When 
Belgian writers recover their fatherland, may they remember 
Edmond Picard’s counsel that they should remain Belgians 
whilst making the most of their French inheritance, that they 
should write in the tongue of their education, but should not 
be ashamed that it is deeply tinged with local Belgian 
peculiarities. They must follow in the steps of Verhacren, 
who has taken from France his language and some general 
ideas, but who has always painted the Nature he knew, 
Nature in Flanders. That one finds everywhere in his verse 
the colour of a Jordaens and the opulence of a Rubens is in 
itself a proof of his great originality. Race in him has 
spoken more loudly than culture. He is a Fleming even 
before he is a poet, and most of his paintings of life are 
Flemish paintings. 

That is the working method of those poets and novelists 
who are under a necessity of fashioning their dreams and their 
characters from a clear and concrete reality. They are 
called for that reason realists ; but this does not imply that 
they are able only to see what confronts their fleshly eyes, 
and not the world of imagination. It means merely that they 
must have a starting-point from which to rise. There are 
great birds that skim the carth for a time before they 
laboriously mount to sweep through the upper air. Of those 
is Verhaeren. Remy DE GouRMONT. 


DISRAELI* 
Dy reputation, as the American said of 


the British Empire, is “a queer, queer thing.” It 

is not easy to recover the first rapture with 
which the Victorians received the miracle of a politician 
who could both write and speak, or to disinter from 
maiden hearts the ineffable romance of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who wrote fiction. To the modern 
eye those ringlets are almost lack-lustre, and the figure 
that fascinated Queen Victoria, as it posed in Oriental 
attitudes against the tartan wall-paper of Osborne, has lost 
something of its power. The bottle-green trousers and the 
canary-coloured waistcoat which drew the early ‘forties as 
with a magnet fail somehow in their grip upon an age which 
dresses badly, but with some method in its badness, and there 
is little romance in the feeling for aristocracy which Disraeli 
Shared with Miss Marie Corelli, The East is full of 
mysteries even after Kismet and Mr. Robert Hichens, but 
it is least mysterious when its waistcoat is full of watch- 
chains; ex oriente nux is a familiar and an unattractive 
emblem. But it is possible in the cold dawn of the present 
century to forget Disracli’s fantastic parades across proud 
and peacock-haunted parterres and to estimate his true 
value and business in English politics. Although it is a figure 
which appeals irresistibly to the undergraduate imagination 
with its suggestion of a belated D’Orsay or a premature 
Randolph Churchill, it is a career with a more serious value 
for politicians. Disraeli was to some extent the Treitschke 
of British Imperialism, and on the side of party politics he 
produced a strain of Toryism which approached almost to 
the possession of ideas. It may be true that those ideas 
Were cither Radical or wrong, but it was a unique achieve- 
ment to have brought the Country party within thinking 


, * The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By W. F. 
TewNrenery and G. E. Buckie. Vol. III. 1846-1855. Murray. 
2s. net. ; 
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range of them. It results that Disracli’s politics have be- 
come the favourite study of rising young men ; his observa- 
tions are quoted with or without acknowledgment in the 
common-rooms of our great universities; and his name was 
applauded in some of the larger music-halls up to within a 
few months of the present war. There can be little doubt 
that the gradual publication of his official biography has 
contributed something to this revival, and it is for modern 
criticism to ascertain whether it is a revival of the fittest. 

It has been observed that statesmen get the biographers 
that they deserve: it is where posterity hits back. There 
is something delightfully suitable about the present bio- 
graphy of Disraeli; its subject spent years in the endeavour 
to convert himself from a bizarre and romantic Bedouin into 
an elderly English aristocrat with ideas, and he would rejoice 
in the solemn and uninspired pages in which he is now 
presented to posterity. The biography, which Mr. Mony- 
penny began and Mr. Buckle continues, is final, painstaking, 
and complete ; and the whole thing is rather like the Times 
before it became autre temps. It lacks the light touch of 
Disraelian impertinence, but monuments of this class are 
apt to be more perennial than brass, if less amusing. 
Disracli’s career is made to appear not so much startling as 
inevitable, as he moves (like one of Mr. Gladstone’s perora- 
tions) “ to a not far distant goal,” and Mr. Buckle, from his 
praise of his predecessor to his acknowledgments to Lord 
Rothschild and the King, commits no single error of taste 
or discretion ; it is in a biographer a great omission. 

In the nine years that are covered by the five hundred 
pages of the present volume Disraeli emerged from the 
exotic chrysalis with which he had scandalised Victorian 
society and settled soberly into English politics. So early 
as the year 1852 he was painted by the President of the Royal 
Academy in a smug suit of black; he was even wearing 
a black tie. His judicious marriage placed him beyond 
the need of money, and he moved easily up and down 
the pages of Debrett ; in the year 1846 he sat at table with 
four lords and a duke. It was in the days after the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, when Disraeli had tomahawked Peel out 
of office, that he began to loom large in the political world 
of loaves and fish-dinners at Greenwich and to acquire a 
serious position in the Tory party. The leadership of the 
Protectionists was in that state of eclipse which has become its 
tradition. Lord George Bentinck was an extremely worthy 
man, but when Mr. Buckle observes that Disraeli ‘“‘ was 
much tried by the behaviour of his leader, who discredited 
himself by a number of petty personal charges of jobs and 
blunders against Peel’s late Government,” and adds that 
“the charges were all satisfactorily repelled,” one marvels 
at the continuity of the Tory tradition. In the following 
year Disraeli moved forward to the Front Bench, and trans- 
ferred his membership from Shrewsbury to High Wycombe ; 
it was the beginning of his advance. When the question of 
the leadership was raised on Bentinck’s death, the Country 
party was faced with the unfortunate necessity of choosing 
a spokesman who was un-English, but intelligent. Disracli 
had made a militant demonstration of his Hebraism in the 
publication of Tancred. Like many Jews who have forsaken 
their religion, he was doubly emphatic as to his race, and his 
description of the Church as “ a sacred corporation for the 
promulgation and maintenance in Europe of certain Asian 
principles ” must have petrified the bishops as surely as 
it would convert Mr. Belloc into a stream of molten lava. 
In the result he cut his party clear of Protection, and led 
them back into office, in spite of the fact that Prince Albert 
felt “‘ very uneasy ”’ as to the laxity of his political conscience. 

An extremely interesting chapter is devoted to Disraeli’s 
excursions into foreign policy. He approached the year 1848 
with a veneration for “the serene intelligence of the pro- 
found Metternich ” and a regard for Louis Philippe that was 


almost filial; and it is hardly surprising that a year that 
left “‘ the King of France in a Surrey villa, Metternich in a 
Hanover Square hotel, and the Prince of Prussia at Lady 
Palmerston’s ” left him slightly shocked. Disraeli informed 
the House of Commons that Louis Philippe had succeeded “ jn 
hindering for a period of seventeen years the Jacobin tiger,” 
and omitted to notice that on his return from the excursion 
the aged monarch had exactly followed the precedent of the 
young lady of Riga. But Disraeli rarely joked about 
kings, and one wishes Mr. Buckle good fortune with his most 
unmanageable subject until he makes his astonished Queen 
into an Oriental potentate and leaves the stage in a blaze of 
shooting Stars and revolving Garters. 
Puitie GUEDALLA. 


SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


HE war has led to a considerable shrinkage in the 

issue of books for Christmas ; but as, normally, in 

every class of this kind of literature, there are 

many more books than any one person would read—and 

large numbers of them are as like as peas—this is not an un- 

mixed curse. We briefly notice here some of those which 
reach us. 

Girt Books. 

Of the luxurious illustrated works known as “ gift-books ” 
par excellence, one of the most interesting is the edition of 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream (Constable, 12s. 6d. net), 
illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. It is a large volume, 
well printed and bound, and the illustrations will surprise 
those who are familiar only with Mr. Heath Robinson's more 
grotesque designs. Some of the black and white ones 
are of fairy-like lightness and charm, and the coloured 
drawings, though in no sense imitations, remind one of those 
of Mr. Edmond Dulac. The same publishers issue, at the 
same price, an edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated 
by Edmund J. Sullivan. Here the coloured plates, although 
full of character and accurate in their representation of 
eightcenth-century atmosphere, are less satisfactory than the 
little line drawings which have all Mr. Sullivan’s accustomed 
strength and humour. Messrs. Longmans publish (10s. 6d. 
net) R. L. Stevenson’s Fables, illustrated by E. R. Herman. 
The artist has clearly been influenced by Beardsley ; but his 
work is interesting, and the fables themselves, which are not 
half so widely known as they deserve to be, are gems of their 
kind, terse, ironical, and wise. Mr. R. J. E. Moody’s illustra- 
tions to Kenneth Grahame’s T'he Golden Age (Lane, 12s. 6d. net) 
are sumptuously coloured paintings. Mr. Grahame’s book is 
a favourite with a very large public, and this beautiful 
edition de luxe will be widely appreciated. Our Sentimental 
Garden, by Agnes and Egerton Castle (Heinemann, 6s. net), 
is a full and discursive book describing the garden Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle have made for themselves in Surrey. Those who 
have gardens will find it not merely interesting, but sugges- 
tive. Mr. Robinson’s numerous illustrations (some of them 
coloured) are delightful. Cupid and Psyche (Chatto & 
Windus, 5s. net) is a charming little edition of the old pagan 
tale, illustrated by Dorothy Mulock. Of cheaper books, we 
notice especially Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, with colour 
illustrations by W. Lee Hankey (Constable, Is. net). 


Books FOR CHILDREN. 


Amongst boys’ books, the numerous fictions and compila- 
tions of the indefatigable Mr. Herbert Strang—all published 
by Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton—loom large. Mr. 
Strang has a sure judgment of boys’ tastes, and all his works 
may be safely recommended ; though the covers of some of 
them are in the worst tradition of their class. He has been 
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remarkably rapid in writing an adventure story about the 
present war, A Hero of Liége (3s. 6d.), and other books of 
equal interest that he issues are the historical romance, A 
Gentleman-At-Arms, Herbert Strang’s Annual, and Herbert 
Strang’s Book of Adventure Stories (5s.), an anthology of 
daring which we recommend for boys of from ten to fifteen. 
Messrs. Black have had the ingenious and happy idea of 
publishing a volume (Black’s Boys’ Book, 3s. 6d.) comprised 
of extracts (each complete itself) from other books published 
by them. ‘The result is a very entertaining collection. 

“The Dreadnought of the Air (Partridge, 6s.), by Percy F. 
Westerman, is one of the best of the year’s adventure stories, 
brimming with South American Republics, amazing me- 
chanical inventions and bronzed naval lieutenants. The same 
author’s Sea Scouts of the Petrel (Black, 3s. 6d. net) is of more 
sectional interest. Dormitory 8, by R. S. Warren Bell 
(Black, 3s. 6d. net), is a school story by a practised hand, 
fights, pillow and ordinary, being well to the fore. Muckle 
John, by Frederick Watson (Black, 3s. 6d. net), is an exciting 
story of the “ grey days following Culloden Moor,” skilfully 
told and historically informing. A quieter story, and one 
which might, perhaps, interest mothers more than children, 
is Mary E. Phillips’s Tommy Tregennis (Constable, 5s. net), a 
study of young life in a Cornish village, apparently Looe. 

Books of a semi-educative character include The Complete 
Scout, edited by Morley Adams (Frowde, Hodder, 2s. 6d.), an 
exhaustive manual of scout-craft ; The Boy’s Book of Pets, by 
W. Percival Westell (Grant Richards, 6s.), comprehensive 
and fully illustrated with photographs ; and a series of six 
shilling volumes: The Wonders of Plant Life, published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, and edited by F. Martin Duncan and 
L. T. Duncan. Finally, there are various interesting collec- 
tions of tales. Messrs. Macmillan publish (3s. 6d. net) 
Outa Karel’s Stories, by Sanni Metelerkamp, an amusing 
volume of South African folk-lore ; and a larger and still 
more entertaining collection is Capt. C. H. Stigand’s Black 
Tales for White Children, which comes from the Swahili. 
Deccan Nursery Tales, by C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O. (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. net), is beautifully illustrated by an Indian artist, 
M. V. Dhurandhar. 

For THE VERY YOUNG. 

Conspicuous among the publications for people who, 
behind their backs, are called tiny tots, are the various 
annuals. Of these The Tiny Folks’ Annual (H. Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton), a new one, is among the very best 
both for the excellence of its illustrations and the clearness 
of its type. Partridge’s Children’s Annual contains a great 
variety of matter. We like the poem about the monkey 
who painted the giraffe’s portrait—in sections. Mrs. Strang’s 
Annual for Children (H. Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton) is 
another diversified and very well printed collection. The 
“ A.B.C. of Birds,’ which is contained therein, breaks new 
ground with 

Y is the yorling with gold crown aglow. 
Z’s the zopilote from far Mexico. 


The Peek-a-Boos’ Desert Island and The Peek-a-Boos at 
the Zoo, published by the same firm, are additions to a 
popular series; and Mr. Cecil Aldin, in The Bob-Tailed 
Puppy Book (2s. 6d. net), repeats his old successes. My 
Own Stories, by Alcott Ruth Norman (Black, 3s. 6d. net), 
is remarkably up-to-date for its kind, and even refers to the 
Suffragettes. Perhaps this is not for the very tiniest of tots. 
Perez the Mouse, a Spanish tale adapted by Lady Moreton 
(Lane, 1s. net), is a charming little book with exquisite 
illustrations by George Howard Vyse ; and another pleasant 
small volume is More Russian Picture Tales, by Valery Carrick, 
translated by Nevill Forbes (Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net). 

Ursuta Martin. 














Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
NEw Books 


The Voyages of Captain Scott 
Reiold by CHARLES TURLEY, Author of ‘ Godfrey 
Martin, Schoolboy,’ ‘A Band of Brothers,’ &c. With an 
Introduction by Sir J. M. BARRIE, Bart. With a 
Portrait, numerous New IIlustrations, anda Map. Large 
post 8vo, 6s. net. 
1ELD.— ‘A most attractive volume, which should take a prominent place 
among the gift-books of the season. This record of one of the most truly 
bervic spirits." 
Acapemy.—" The book will be a delight to eny schoolboy who may be 
lucky enough to find it among his presents."’ 
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Eton in the ’Eighties 
By ERIC PARKER, Author of ‘The Sinner and the 
Problem,’ ‘ Promise of Arden,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Ovurtoox.—" Every chapter is full of matter that will interest Etonians 
and interest and in«truet those wh: know the great college only by name 
The book as a whole makes really excellent reading."’ 

Scorsman.—"* Notable men appear in these pages, and the customs and 
habits of the c mpleted Etonian are al! lingered over with pleasure by the 
author."’ 

New Poems 
By ROBERT and Mrs. BROWNING. Edited by Sir 
FREDERIC G. KENYON, K.C.B., D.Litt. With 2 
Portraits. Small crown 8vo, 5s. net 

Timz-.—"* By far the most notable is the unfinished sketch for a mono- 
logue, ‘ 42s:hylus’ Soliloquy.’ This fragment is interesting for its many 
flashes, some of them even sustained outbreaks, of characteristic beauty." 


Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, 
and Other Studies 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, author of ‘The Perfect 
Courtier,’ ‘ The Painters of Florence,’ &c. With 16 IIlus- 
trations. 10s. 6d. net 


Scotsman.--"" The essays are always rich in interest for students of the 
atmosphere of the Italian Renaissance." 


. C. BENSON'S NEW WORK. 


A 
The Orchard Pavilion 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘The Upton 
Letters,’ ‘ From a College Window,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, 
tastefully bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Spanish Dependencies 


in South America 
By BERNARD MOSES. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 21S. net. 


Scersman.—'* Well studied always and readably written, the volumes 
impart a new interest toa period of South American history too generally 
neglected, and are sure of a welcome from serious students on both sides of 
the At'antic."’ 


The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 1814: 
A Criticism 
By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH, who co-operated with 
te late J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, in ‘ Lord 
Cochrane's Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814.’ 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Dec. 10. 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ 


The Pastor’s Wife. 


Specrator.—” The novel is brilliantly faultless in literary detail and exe- 
cution. There is a touch of virile originality in Elizabeth's style which is 
often amazing.” 

Tatier.— Her latest story, ‘ The Pastor's Wife,’ is Elizabeth at her very 
best. A very delightful, very amusing, very human, and'consequently very 
pathetic book indeed.” 


Spragge’s Canyon. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of * The 
Hill,’ ‘ The Paladin,’ ‘ Blinds Down,’ &c 
Patt Matt Gazerre.—' It isa fine story, told with all the art of which 
Mr. Vachel! is a master." 


Molly, My Heart’s Delight. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘A Midsummer 
Rose,’ * John Bulteel's Daughters,’ etc. 
GLose A charming and altogether captivating heroine. A story to 
make one glad o’ the reading i 
‘ By the Authors of ** Rose of the World."’ 


The Ways of Miss Barbara. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘ Rose 
of the World,’ ‘ French Nan,’ etc. 


Gtose.—"'It has all the fragrance of romance. Miss Barbara's outrageous 
flirtations and her altogether delightful irresponsibility win our hearts."’ 























A Green Englishman, 

And Other Stories of Canada. 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘The Fortunes of 
Christina McNab,’ ‘ The Expensive Miss du Cane,’ &c. 


Osserver.— Miss Macnaughtan has the crispness and sense of rounding 
off of the ideal short story writer." 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W., 
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Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


NOW READY. PRICE 2/6 NET. 


GERMANY AND 
EUROPE 


By J. W. ALLEN, 


Barclay Lecturer in Modern History, Bedford College, 
London University. 

Special interest attaches to this volume, inasmuch as while com- 
pletely vindicating British action, the author makesan honest attempt 
to state a case for Germany. The vast issues raised by the war are 
analysed and clearly explained, and some striking suggestions made as 
to Europe's policy in the settlement to come. 











THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD. By H.N. 


BRAILSFORD. 5S. net. “The most suggestive book on foreign policy 
that has appeared for many years.""—New Statesman. [2nd Edition in the Press. 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. New and Cheaper Re-issue. 
7s. Gd. net. “Ought to be assured of a great welcome... .. Vivid ; 
accurate ; judicial.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL STUDENTS OF 

SOCIAL LIFE. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
SELECT DOCUMENTS 


Edited by A. E. BLAND, B.A., P. A. BROWN, M.A., and 
R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. 750 pp. 68. net. 
‘* We say without hesitation that this careful and laborious volume should be in 


every public and private library, and should be read by every student of social life.''— 

Contemporary Review. 

MY HUSBAND STILL. A Working Woman's 
Story. By HELEN HAMILTON. With a Foreword by JOHN 
GALSWORTHY. 38. Gd. net. “A remarkable book. It is im- 











possible to follow the tale of Mrs. Tyrell’s disillusionment: and cynical persecu- 
tion without realising that poor women who suffer just as keenly as she has done 
can be numbered by tens of thousands." Liverpool Daily Post. 





B. M. MALABARI. Rambles with the Pilgrim 
Reformer By SIRDAR JOGENDRA SINGH. With a 
Foreword by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 28. net. “An attrac- 


tive picture of one of the most remarkable Indians of our time.''—Times, 





ON LIFE’S BYWAYS. By PIERRE LOTI. 
3s. Gd. net. “Asan artistic observer of men and things, Pierre Loti is 
without a rival. . . . All his best qualities are apparent in this excellent selec- 
tion of his essays.'"—Manchester Courier. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


“* One of the daintiest, most fragrant series.""—Bookman. 


QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES 


€mall crown 8vo. With 8 coloured Plates. Price 2s. Gd. net each, 


NEW VOLUMES THIS YEAR. 
MOTHER MOLLY. By F. M. PEARD. Illustrated by M. V. 
WHEELHOUSE. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By LEWIS 
CARROLL. Illustrated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


*.* Send for Complete List of Series containing Nineteen Old-time 
Favourttes. 








SBCOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 
NEW CHEAP GIFT-BOOK EDITION OF 
THE STORY OF PETER PAN 
Retold from Sir J. M. BARRIE'’S PLAY by DANIEL O'CONWNOR.*: 4 Full-page 


Coloured Plates and 16 in Black-and-White, by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Post 8vo. 
Price 1s. Gd. net. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., jsr,t?s: LONDON, W.C. 
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